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Our last article in Bist1a of August on the locations of Zion 
and the “ City of David,” closed with a description of the Tower 
Millo, the Prison Gate and Court, and their relation to the 
palaces of David and Solomon, and the Great Ophel Wall at 
the S. E. Angle of the Haram as we find it to-day. We now 
propose to explain the discoveries of Captain Warren (now 
Major General Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M., F. R.S., 
R. E. of the English Ordinance Survey, who conducted the 
excavations at Jerusalem during 1867-9), in relation to the 
Great Ophel Wall, and the long list of walls, towers, gates and 
pools, which the writer of this article has identified, as parts of 
the Ophel Wall during Old Testament times, from David and 
Solomon down to Malachi, and the post-exilic times of Nehe- 
miah which followed down to Herod the Great. 

We began the work of identification with locating sites of 
the Tower Millo and the Prison Gate and Court at the S. E. 
Angle of the Harem, as we see it to-day, where Nehemiah 
connects them with the Ophel Wall (see Chapters III. 25-27, 
and XII. 38, 39). We now extend this identification along the 
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entire length of the Ophel Wall. And in order to place it on 
a firm basis and make it complete, we will first call up Captain 
Warren as he was known in 1868, who will describe the results 
of his excavations and discoveries along the Ophel Wall in his 
own language as recorded at the time. 


WARREN AND THE OPHEL WALL. 


“Upwards of fifty shafts were sunk about the Ophel in 
search of the wall. Eight of these shafts were in connection 
with the line of wall, which began at the S. E. Angle of the 
Haram, and extended in prolongation of the Sanctuary for 76 
feet, where there is a tower with a front of 23 feet, 9 inches. 
The wall then turns with the ridge in a straight line southwest 
or 700 feet, where it ends abruptly."—Recovery of /erusalem, 
p. 226. 

“The wall is over 70 feet high, 14 feet 6 inches thick, and 
perpendicular.” “It abuts on the Sanctury wall 
exactly at the S. E. Angle.’’—p. 222, 225, 226. 

“Projecting beyond the line of wall in the 7oo feet, three 
small towers are found; they project about 6 feet beyond the 
wall [outwards], and have fronts of about 22 to 28 feet. The 
first is 310 feet from the bend, the second 425, and the third 
575."—P- 227. 

‘‘ About 200 feet beyond the line of 7oo feet some massive 
walls and cisterns were found on a rocky knoll, and I am 
inclined to think that the Ophel Wall was here terminated by 
a tower placed on the rocky knoll.”—pp. 226, 227. 

These excavations and discoveries were made mainly during 


1868, but have never been identified by Captain Warren nor 
any excavator, scholar or antiquarian up to date 1900. The 
writer of this article is the only one who has ever identified 
them, and for reasons which need not be named he has placed 
the entire list of sites identified on a map which has been copy- 
righted. He now calls attention to this successful result of 
his researches of which a brief notice was recorded in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, December, 1875. 

This Ophel Wall, 70.72 feet in height, now lies buried out of 
sight, adjoining the S. E. Angle of the Haram, where its upper 
surface is about 5 feet below the ground level at this spot. 
We will follow the run of this Ophel Wall and briefly notice 
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the places where towers and gates have been located along the 
line of wall, and identify them as we proceed. After which we 
will call up the man who reconstructed and repaired the whole 
wall with its towers, gates and pools, over 2,300 years ago. 

We begin at the S. E. Angle where the Ophel Wall begins. 
At a distance of 14.73 feet from the angle is a small bastion- 
like projection, jutting out from the main wall several feet. 
A number of other spurs or bastion-like projections, averaging 
6 feet, appear along the length of the wall. The first I have 
identified as being the Sheep-gate, so called in Nehemiah’s 
narrative of the reconstruction of the wall, about whose exist- 
ence and location in relation to the pool Bethesda thousands 
of sermons have been preached and published, and equally as 
many books and pamphlets. Commentaries, and hand guides 
have put forth theories beyond calculation, and to no purpose 
except to make the mystery more mysterious. As Captain 
Warren did not excavate on the eastern side of the Ophel Wall 
exactly where the Sheep-gate now lies within 14.73 feet of the 
S. E. Angle, he has no knowledge of its existence, and has 
made no report nor reference to its existence at this spot. He 
cut through the N. E. corner of the Sheep-gate and did not 
stop to examine it (Recovery, p. 107, December 22, 1868). But 
as I shall make it a special subject of critical examination, 
nothing more need be said about it at present. 

At a still greater distance of 73.66 feet from the S. E. Angle 
the alignment of the Ophel Wall with the wall of the Haram 
ends, and here we meet with another spur or bastion-like pro- 
jection of 6 feet and 8 feet. Captain Warren calls it a tower 
with a double face width of 23 feet 9 inches. The 8 feet projec- 
tion is‘a small tower, and the 6 feet projection has been a gate. 

Together they form one building, or twin portions of the 
same building. The larger portion I identify as the Zower 
Meah, so called by Nehemiah, and the lesser portion I identify 
as the Corner Gate, so called because it forms the angle or 
corner of the wall at this spot, at which the wall turns and 
bends, and runs southwest in a straight line for over 700 feet 
beyond the bend. 
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Captain Warren says at a distance of 310 feet from the bend 
of the wall is another tower with a face width of 26 feet. But 
underneath the road in front of it is a large basement or sub- 
terranean cellar 25 feet deep below the roadway level, which 
has evidently been used as a cool market-place or storage for 
the better preservation, during the hot season especially, of 
some kind of perishable material, such as a fish market. For 
there is a water-channel or trench cut in solid rock 10 feet 
deep running from this underground storage, to carry away 
refuse therefrom, and a water trench running into it to flush 
away the refuse down the sloping hill to the brook Kedron. It 
has an outside enclosure wall running down the hill, then 
turns and runs up hill again, so as to meet the front of another 
small tower and form a gateway to this enclosed underground 
storage, at a distance of 87 feet. The tower covering this 
underground space I have identified as being the TZower 
Hananeel, with a fish market underneath ; and the projection 


beyond it, 87 feet, I identify as being the Fish-gate, so called by 
Nehemiah’s record. 

Beyond the Fish-gate, 54 feet in the same straight line, is the 
Old-gate, of no special importance, except that Capt. Warren 
did not excavate where it lay, and he has no knowledge of its 
existence, nor has its existence at this spot ever before been 
suggested or recorded. At about 52 feet beyond is another 
projection with a face width of 28.46 feet. It is divided into 


two equal sections of 14.73 feet each. The first section I iden- 
tify as being the Zower Ephraim, and the other section the 
Governor's Throne, or his official place of business. Nehemiah 
so calls it ; andit is in agreement with the custom of the times 
to place the governor’s office at the gate of entrance to all 
cities. For at this spot the fortification known as the Broad 
Wall, or Ophel Wall, 14.73 feet thick, came to an end, and the 
wall from that point was only a fraction of its thickness in the 
Broad Wall. Itis called the Broad Wall as a distinguished 
mark of its thickness, as we shall see presently. But Capt. 
Warren excavated on the eastern front of the wall, and did 
therefore discover that the Broad Wall of 14.73 feet thickness 
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terminated at the Governor's Throne and Gate Ephraim. Its 
thickness terminated on the west side of the wall, and it runs 
flush on the east side where Warren excavated. Therefore his 
report implies that the Broad Wall ran out to the full extent of 
his 7oo feet from the bend, whereas it ceases to be a Broad 
Wall 589 feet from the bend. About goo feet beyond the bend, 
in the same line, is a rocky knoll, where Capt. Warren discov- 
ered massive walls and cisterns, which he failed to identify or 
explain, But it has evidently been a place where wine presseS 
have been used, and where wine was made and stored. I iden- 
tify it as the Zower of Furnaces, so called by Nehemiah, and 


where the King’s Dale was originally located. At this point 
the Ophel Wall turned south, and became one continuous 
length without tower or gate, until it reached Siloam Pool, 
where the Valley Gate was located. 

We now call up the man Nehemiah, who repaired and recon- 
structed the Ophel Wall, and has recorded the names of those 
who superintended the work, and the names of the towers and 


gates, and the successive order of the work, beginning with the 


Sheep-gate at the southeastern angle of the Haram. 


NEHEMIAH’S RECONSTRUCTION (Chap. III). 

The record is given in Chapter III., beginning with the high 
priest Eliashib, who takes a leading part in the work. He and 
his brethren rebuild the Sheep-gate, Tower Meah and Tower 
Hananeel (v. 1). Then follow the Fish-gate, Old-gate and 


Governor's Throne (v. 3, 6, 7). This ends the Broadwall and 
the fortification of Jerusalem (v. 8). By Broadwall, Nehemiah 
meant that the Ophel Wall is 14.73 feet thick in width, and that 
this thickness of wall ends and goes no further than the Gover- 
nor's Throne. Beyond this the next place is the Zower of 
Furnaces (v. 11), and then the wall extends southward, without 
tower or gate, to the Valley-gate at the Pool Siloam. This 
reference covers half the entire circuit of the enclosures of the 
Ophel hill. I need not go beyond this half circuit to illustrate 
these discoveries of Captain Warren, and their identification 
by the writer of this artice, for want of space. I have taken up 
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every item in the western half of this circuit and inserted them 
on a map, which I have copyrighted, and have also explained 
them in a work now finished, but not yet published. So we 
will retrace our steps and follow the people who give thanks as 


they pass along and upon the top of this eastern section of the 
Ophel Wall at the dedication. 


Newemian’s DepricaTion (Chap. XII.) 

At the Dedication of the Ophel Enclosure Wall all the Le- 
vites and princes round about Jerusalem were invited to take 
part in the ceremonies. The priests and Levites purified 
themselves, the people, walls and gates (v. 30). Those who 
were appointed to give thanks were divided into two compa- 
nies, one going over the wall westward from the valley-gate at 
Siloam Pool, the other going over the wall eastward along the 
top of the wall towards the S. E. Angle in the following order: 

38. And the other company of them that gave thanks went 


over against ¢hem, and I after them, and the half of the people 
upon the wall, from beyond the tower of the furnaces even 
unto the broad wall. 

39. And from above the gate of Ephraim, and above the old 
gate, and above the fish gate, and the tower of Hananeel, and 
the tower of Meah, even unto the sheep gate: and they stood 
still in the prison gate. 


The Ophel Wall ends at the Sheep-gate, where the high priest 
began the work of reconstruction at the S. E. Angle of the 
Haram. The Prison-gate, where the dedicators stood still is 
the place now known as the Single-gate, which Captain Warren 
calls the Blood Channel and which was explained in my last 
article (August) as being at the end of a branch walk from 
the Ophel, along the south wall of the Haram. 


To illustrate the advantages of this identification of so many 
places and remains of ancient Jeresalem, I need only call 
attention to the fact, that the Christian world and every Bible 
student are now able for the first time during the Christian 
era to read the book of Nehemiah and his record of reconstruc- 
tion, and follow the builders and dedicators as they are 


named, which hitherto has never yet been accomplished. 
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To illustrate my meaning,—When you go into a museum of 
antiquities, the first thing you ask for is a catalogue, which 
gives the location, description and orderly arrangement of the 
antique things in the museum. 

Now Nehemiah’s record of the reconstruction and dedication 
of the wall of the Ophel in chapter III. and XII. is nothing 
more nor less than such a catalogue. And these sections of 
the ancient wall discovered by Captain Warren, and identified 
by the writer of this article, is nothing more nor fess than a 
museum of the antique remains of ancient Jerusalem. They 
follow the same order, they occupy the same sites, they are 
exactly the same in number of towers, gates and walls. What- 
ever is named in the catalogue now lies buried out of sight, 
side by side, in this Ophel museum, without the loss of a single 
item either of height, length or number. The severity of this 
test of identification is marvellous, 


SHEEP-GATE AND Poo. BreTHESDA. 

The critical value and advantage of this identification and 
discovery is very clearly demonstrated by its application to the 
problem of the Sheep-gate and Pool of Bethesda, as related in 
John v. 2, as follows : 

2. Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep marke? a pool, 
which is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five 
porches. 

We have already explained that the Sheep-gate was located 
near the S. E. angle of the Haram, and near the beginning of 
the Ophel wall. This wall was buried out of sight by Herod 
the Great, in the eighteenth year of his kingly rule, and about 
nineteen years before his death, when he reconstructed the 
Temple area and raised the surface level of the ground fully 
eighty feet outside the southeast angle of the sanctury. There- 
fore, twenty years before the birth of Christ and of John, who 
wrote the Gospel, the Ophel wall, its towers and gates, 
including the Sheep-gate, were buried out of sight by Herod. 
John never saw the Sheep-gate, it did not exist when he lived 


—no more than the buried dead. He uses the present tense in 
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relation to it—‘“‘ Now there is at Jerusalem.” He does not say 
“there was at Jerusalem’’ too years ago. He points to the 
“probatikee” as then existing near the pool Bethesda. His 


Gospel was written when near eighty or more years of age, 
and about 100 years after Herod had buried the Ophel wall and 
its Sheep-gate out of sight. The word “probatikee” could not 
mean either pulee or agora—either sheep-gate or sheep-market. 

The word to be supplied is ¢rzbee-sheep-path. It refers to the 
path which then led directly from the Sheep-gate south-easter- 
ly down the sloping side of the hill to the Virgin’s Pool. It is 
there to-day, and is the only one which leads directly from the 
place where the Sheep-gate now lies buried out of sight to the 
foot of the hill and pool. This notable passage should be 
translated: “Now there is by the (probatikee) sheep-path a 
pool.” It is an old and and ancient path made by the shep- 
herds when taking their flocks down the hillside to be washed 
and purified before presented in the temple for sacrifice. I 


have no doubt that in the future this word prodatikee will be 
translated sheep-path, as it ought tobe. The Greek term ¢pz 
implies proximity, nearness. But the Sheep-gate in the forti- 
fied Ophel wall was at the top of the hill, and the Pool Bethes. 
da at the foot, 300 feet lower, and over 1000 feet distant from 
each other. This fact alone is sufficient evidence that the 
Apostle John did not refer to the Sheep-gate. The word to be 


supplied is ¢rzbee—a well trodden path. The substitution of 
sheep-gate in the new version for sheep market in the old 
James version is merely hypothetically substituting a pro- 
visional term for the time being, until a more certain interpre- 
tation of the word probatikee has been discovered. Sheep-path 
is the only true rendering of this word, and it fulfills all the re- 
quirements of the case. Whilst the sheep.path comes within a 


few feet of the pool, and is the only thing in existence that 
ever did exist near the pool, that had any relation to sheep ; 
and it is the only thing that John’s Gospel could refer to as 
being near the pool, and having relation to sheep. 
S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
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Che Cady Anhbai. 
In olden days, probably some time between the age of Moses 
the Lawgiver and David the Psalmist, there lived at Thebes, 


in Egypt, a lady named Anhai, who was a singer at the Temple 
of Amen Ra. Amongst the recently acquired treasures of the 
British Museum is an ancient manuscript which had been pre- 
pared for her, and buried in her tomb. It is beautifully writ- 
ten in the hieratic character; fourteen feet six inches in length, 
and sixteen and a half inches in breadth is the size of the 
papyrus. It is profusely illustrated, the drawings having been 
done more carefully than the text. It may be regarded as an 
expression of the lady’s religious creed, and her anticipation 
with regard to the unseen world. Assuch it is of great value 
to those who study the history and development of religious 
opinion. It reveals the views and aspirations of a person of 
high religious standing, who lived and worshipped prior to the 
influences of Hebrew thought and revelation. 


At the commencement of this papyrus, and in several places, 
there is a fine full-length portrait in colors. The Lady Anhai 
is represented as being tall and slim, her figure slight and 
graceful. She has large, black eyes, and well-formed features 
of the Egyptian type. Her hair is jet black, and hangs in pro- 
fuse curls nearly to her waist. On the crown of her head is a 
small colored cap, with stripes of green, and red, and black, 
over which a large lotus-lily lies, forming a very pretty head- 
dress. A collar, richly wrought in varied colors, adorns the 
neck, and a large gold ear-ring is in herear. A plain white 
diaphanous robe, with short white maund sleeves, covers the 
body down to the feet, which are bare and large. The arms 
are thin and adorned with circlets at the elbow and wrist. 
The right hand, with long, thin, tapering fingers, 1s held up in 


adoration. In the left hand is the sistrum, and from the arm 
depends a long vine-branch with leaves. So she appears, viv- 
idly pictured in nine portraits, and in three others without the 
ornaments. She is described as the mistress of a house, Osiris, 
singer of Amen Anhai, with three determinatives at the end of 
her name, a tree, a woman, and a flower, which may possibly 
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mean sweet, feminine, and fair. A very fine fac-simile of the 
papyrus has just been published by the authorities of the 


British museum, with some valuable notes by Dr. A. E. Wallis 
Budge. 

Now, in every age religious thought finds utterance in figur- 
ative language and with recondite allusion. Hence, literal 
translations of theological works are often incomprehensible 
and very misleading to those who have not studied the peculi- 
arities of expression of spiritual truth by the writer of the 
original document. Let any fervid utterance of the Christian 


Church be considered by a stranger to the Christian religion, 
and it would often appear to be the veriest nonsense. That 
highly popular hymn, for example, ‘‘ There is a fountain filled 
with blood,” would appear to teach the most degrading super- 
stition if treated as some of the hymns of the Book of the 
Dead have been treated by some modern writers. Our very 
fine evening hymn commencing “Sun of my soul,” we all 
know, was never intended to teach the worship of the sun ; but 


in some of its lines it has phrases not very dissimilar to some 
found in Egyptian hymns to Ra and Horus and Atum. Many 
of the Egyptian psalms bear an interpretation which indicates 
very true and noble conceptions of God, and man’s relation to 
Him. There is found in the Book of the Dead undoubtedly a 
large amount of very erroneous and absurd notions of religious 
faith. It is apparently full of magical formule and degrading 
idolatary. But here and there are passages of quite a differ- 
ent character, with exalted conceptions of the Supreme Being. 
It may be that what appears to us to be foolish had a latent 
meaning we cannot gain. But it is more probable, as in many 
forms of religion, that there was a mixture of wisdom and fol- 
ly, light struggling with darkness. The ignorant masses held 
wild and ineradicable notions, whilst there were thoughtful 
men and women who followed the inner light and gained 
glimpses of truth. Possibly most of the current opinions, 
good, bad and indifferent, found a place in that wonderful bible 


of ancient Egypt, the Book of the Dead as it is now called, of 
which a literal translation may be highly misleading. The 
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papyrus of Anhai consists chiefly of excerpts from that book. 
A paraphrase rather than a translation is what the ordinary 


reader needs. I venture in this paper to cull some of the 
flowers, giving a free translation. 

The MS. opens with a hymn of praise to Ra. Its meaning 
in several places is not clear to us. Whether it is more difficult 
for a modern Christian to understand this than it would be for 
an ancient Egyptian to comprehend a modern hymn, had it 
been possible to have presented to him such a one as “‘ Thou 
Glorious Sun of Righteousness,” may be an open question. Ra 


is addressed as ‘The great God, Heir of eternity, Prince of 
everlasting time.” Here we may note that the ancient Egyp- 
tians had grasped the distinction between Eternity and time 
everlasting, which explains so much, and which many modern 
teachers fail to apprehend. 

To this great God Anhai sings, ‘I enter to glorify thee, I 
hear the utterance of the thirty divine ones on high. May He 


enter equally to me. May He perfect my works with rejoic- 
ing. May I gointo be raisedup. May I come forth and ger- 
minate. May you be pleased with the words spoken in 
righteousness,’’ etc. indicating, to say in the least, anticipa- 
tions of a future life of freedom and happiness and communion 
with God. The “ word’’ germinate was often used in refer- 
ence to the body after death. It indicates a belief in its res- 


urrection in the Pauline sense, as of a plant from a seed. This 


is confirmed by the well-known illustration to the eighty-first 
chapter of the Book of the Dead. 

Horus leads the Lady Anhai to the gate of the under-world, 
grasping her firmly by the wrist. All her ornaments have 
been laid aside, and she wears simply the long, transparent, 
white stole. A conversation is recorded. Horus says: 
“Grant that Osiris, Anhai, the lady of the house, the singer of 
Amen, may hear the invocations. May there be a well of 


water in her tomb. May her members be protected by the 
sprinkling of water. May she come forth as a living soul. 
May she make whatever changes she desires in the unseen 
world each and every day.’’ Thoth says: “I have come unto 
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thee thy divine brother—I have come and bring unto thee 
righteousness. Thou wilt live by it. Thou rejoicest by it. 
Thou art united by it. Thou art laved by it. Thou art bene- 
ficient by it. Thou art eternal by it. Thou art praised by it. 
Thou art established by it. Thou hast power by it. Thou art 
stable by it. Thou art mighty by it. Thou art decorated by 
it. Thou shinest by it. Thou givest light by it. Thou restest 
by it. Thou feedest by it. Thou art united byit. It uniteth 
itself to thy front. Righteousness overcometh thine enemies. 
Joyful of heart art thou when thou seest it. They who are 
with thee—the company of the gods—rejoice when they see 
righteousness after thee.” This, could we fully grasp its 
meaning, is probably a sublime song in praise of the eternal 
law of righteousness, and in anticipation of its full enjoyment 
in the future world. 

The Lady Anhai appears again in full dress and with her or- 
naments, to pass through several pylons of the unseen world. 
As these differ somewhat from the representations in earlier 
copies of the Book of the Dead, the probability is apparent that 
they are not to be taken literally, as some have imagined, but 
that some spiritual meaning was behind. Had they been in- 
tended as magic formule, they should have been fuller and 
been copied with greater accuracy. At length, again without 
her ornaments, and with bowed head, she is led by Horus into 
the great hall of judgment. There hang the mighty scales in 
one of which is her heart, in the other the emblem of 
righteousness. Above sit two companies of divine beings, who 
are over the trial. Anubis, jackal-headed, is watching most 
carefully the balance. Ammit, the dread destroyer, is crouch- 


ing near, ready to seize the victim if the turn of the scale be 
against her. But the balance is level. Thoth, ibis-headed, 
holds a palette, with writing materials, recording the sentence. 
He says: “O Lord of divine words, Hail to ye lords of 
righteousness. I bring to Thee Osiris, singer of Amen, Anhai 
justified. O God, whose forms are hidden, the flame of whose 
mouth illumes the land with his splendor, deliver thou Osiris, 


the singer of Amen, Anhai, daughter of Neferitu, from the 
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power of anyone who would attack her in the unseen world.”’ 

Here is a reference to one supreme Deity, high overall, a 
God of grace, able to save. Anhai appearsin the next illustra- 
tion with symbols of righteousness in her hair and hands and 
hanging round her neck. She stands in a jubilant attitude, 
singing, ‘“ Approaching the presence of the company of the 
gods, my heart shall rejoice, my hands are laden with right- 
eousness.” So she approaches Ptah-Secker Osiris on his 
throne with the secret place—“ King of eternity,Ruler of ever- 
lasting ages,” (What is meant by the term “ Osiris’ I am un- 
able to discover.) In front of him is suspended the hide of a 
bullock dripping with blood. Voices cry ‘“ Come in peace, pro- 


tected by the great gods.’’ “Rise to happiness on the confines 
of eternity. 


The next scene is the representation found in every copy of 
the Book of the Dead, of the well-watered plains of heaven in 
their rich fertility and varied delights. The peculiar feature 
here is profoundly interesting. As Anhai enters she is met by 


two holy ones, before whom she bows low. Over one is the in- 
scription: “Her mother, Neferitu.’ The other has been 
thought to be her father. Undoubtedly there is indicated here 
the beautifnl anticipation of meeting those who were loved on 
earth in the glorious plains of heaven. The Lady Anhai antic- 
ipated that when life’s work on earth was over, and she had 
sang her last song in the temple below, after passing through 
the mysterious pylons of the unseen world, and judgment had 
been passed on her life establishing her righteousness, the first 
to greet her on entering the eternal paradise would be the 
mother whom she had loved upon earth. 

There is much that is not a little surprising, especially in 
this age, amidst the strong assertions often made in reference 
to the evolution of religious thought, to find that a lady, more 
than three thousand years ago, held opinions such as these. 
Hieroglyphic literature is making it clear that prior to the Old 
Testament revelation there ‘existed amongst men a belief in a 
supreme God, and in the regality of the law of righteousness ; 


that they cherished an expectation of a just judgment after 
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death, and a home of blessedness for the righteous in eternity, 
where old friends would meet again—all, indeed, encrusted 
over with gross and degenerating superstition. Gladly would 
we know more of Anhai, the life she led, and the songs she 
sung, but oblivion has made this its prey. Did she really be- 
lieve in what is here stated? Was righteousness the great aim 
of her thought and the theme of her song? With the firmest 
belief in the supreme authority of the great commission of our 
Lord we may not forget the teaching of an inspired apostle : 
“God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” 


J. Hunt Cooke. 
London. 





Che Hmberst Papyri. 

Tue Egyptian collection of Lord Amherst of Hackney at 
Didington Hall, Norfolk, is one of the best in England. Not 
only does it contain several fine mummy cases, as well as 
statues, and the beautiful collection of antiques from Tel-el- 
Amarna, but it is also richin papyri. Acting upon a sugges- 
tion of Lord Cromer, to whom the work is dedicated, that 
owners of private museums should make their treasures known 
for the benefit of students of Egyptian antiquities, Lord Am- 
herst had this beautiful catalogue prepared. The work was 
intrusted to Mr. Percy E. Newberry, who has been engaged 
upon it for several years. As many of the papyri are portions 
or duplicates of documents in other museums, much collating 
and comparison had to be undertaken. The gem of the col- 
lection was the purchase of the papyri of the late Dr. Lee, of 
Hartwell, in 1868 ; but additions have been steadily made since 
then, until a fine collection has been acquired. The library is 
rich in papyri of historical and literary interest—portions of 
two novels, the “Story of the Peasant and the Townsman,” 
and also a valuable fragment of the “Story of Senehat,”’ a 
romance of the XIIth dynasty B. C. 2800. 

The most interesting documents are the legal reports of great 
State cases during the XIXth and XXth dynasties. The first of 
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these relates to the harem conspiracy against the lifeof King 
Rameses II., of which trial there are also records in the mus- 
eums of Paris and Turin. It appears that a number of persons 
belonging to the royal household conspired against the King, 
headed by the women of the harem. The leader of the con- 
spiracy was a certain Tii, who had a son, Pentaur, whom she 
wished to place on the throne. The women gained over to 
their cause the steward, Pai-bak-Amen, who spread the treason 
outside. In the words of the papyrus, “ He carried their words 
outside the harem to their mothers and brothers,” who worked 
to raise the populace. Many officials were won over, including 
the “chief of the Ethiopian guard.” The Amherst papyrus re- 
veals avery interesting phase of the conspiracy. In addition 
to intrigue and sedition, the “ black art” was resorted to, and 
one part of the inquiry consists of a trial for witchcraft. The 
papyrus says: “Now Penhuiban, the superintendent of the 
cattle, said, ‘Bring me a book which will teach me to perform 
deeds of cunning and strength.’ Then they gave him a book 
of magical receipts from the library of the King Rameses III, 
whereby he could strike people blind and reach the innermost 
recesses of the harem. Aided by the directions therein, he 
made figures of wax and love charms,” and by means of these 
gained access to the innermost parts of the harem, and was 
able to come out unseen. This use of wax figures was a great 
part of Egyptian and indeed ot all Oriental magic, from the 
earliest times until the Greek age, and is well known in West- 
ern magic. The use of the black art made the crime one 
against the gods, and hence the official was found guilty of a 
crime “abominable to all the gods and goddesses.” Upon him 
therefore, was pronounced “the great jungment of death de- 
creed by all the gods.” The nature of this punishment is ex- 
tremely interesting. ‘‘ They,” the judges, “stated that great 
crimes were worthy of death which he did, and he killed him- 
self. Now the judges who were upon this affair said that 
he killed himself.” This judicial suicide, similar to the “hap- 
py despatch ” of Japan, was the highest Egyptian punishment, 


as it carried with it “eternal death”—the dreaded “second 
death,” and killed body and soul. 
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There is a judicial papyrus relating to the robberies of the 
tombs of the kings in the reign of Rameses IX. B. C. 1150— 
similar to the trial and depositions found in the famous Abbott 
papyrus. This particular portion relates to the robbery of the 
tomb of the King Sebakemsauf and his Queen Nub Khaez of 
the XIIIth dynasty. There were eight thieves in the case, 
who were “servants of the High Priest of Amen.” The papy- 
rus is interesting, as we are told this is “a record of the trial in 
writing, and sent before Pharaoh by the vizier, the lieutenant, 
the reporter (shorthand writer), and the mayor of the city 
(Thebes).” The deposition is as follows: ‘We opened these 
coffins and their wrappings, which were on them, and we found 
the noble mummy of this king. There were two swords and 
many amulets and necklaces of gold on his neck; his head 
(face) was covered with gold. We tore off the gold that we 
found on the noble mummy of this god. We found the royal 
wife also. We tore off all that we found from it likewise, and 
we set fire to their wrappings. We took their furniture which 
we found with them of gold, silver and copper vases.” 

After this cool confession of sacrilege there is little wonder 
that the culprits were found guilty, and were “ placed in the 
prison of the temple of Amen” to await “the punishment that 
Pharaoh our lord shall decide.” With the decay of the Theban 
power the Necropolis became neglected and whole bands of 
robbers pillaged it. There is another papyrus here also de- 
scribing the arrest of a great band of tomb thieves. The 
greater part of the papyrus isin the British Museum, having 
been purchased from Miss Harris, of Alexandria. During the 
bombardment of fAlexandria, in 1882, a shell burst in Mr. 
Harris’s house and carried away all oneend of the papyrus roll. 
The mutilated roll was purchased by the Museum authorities, 
but in 1868 Miss Harris had traced the perfect roll, and from 
these tracings, now in the possession of Lord Amherst, the ful- 
ler text is published. It is chiefly interesting as giving the 
names of the robbers and their trades and professions. We 
have merchants, oil boilers, shoemakers, needlewomen, wash- 
erwomen, boatmen, scribes and priests ; a clear indication of 
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the debased state of Theban society at that period. Another 
valuable papyrus is a geographical work of the Ptolemaic age, 
giving a list of the Nomes of Egypt. Of the funeral papyri the 
finest is that of Nefer-renpet, “the guardman of the treasury,” 
and a very fine hieroglyphic papyrus of Khai, “the chief of 
the keepers of the books of the law of the two lands.” There 
is a fine hieratic ritual of a priest of Amen, Hor-nesti-atef-f, 
who was also priest of Isis, Khonsu and Anubis. The descrip- 
tions and translations of the various documents by Mr. New- 
berry are very full, and, what is better still, readable. A word 
of high praise must be given to the autotype plates, which are 
the best we have seen of such difficult manuscripts. 


Origin and Earliest History of Greek Art. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, vol. iv., 
No.1. The work of the Archeological Institute of America ; 
Chas. Eliot Norton—Progress of American Archeology During 
the Past Ten Years; Henry W. Haynes—The Earliest Helle- 
nic Art and Civilization and the Argive Heraeum ; Charles 
Waldstein—The Dating of Some Didascalic Inscriptions; Ed- 
ward Capps.— On the Dzstinctio Versvum in the Manuscript of 
Terence ; Minton Warren.—Symmetery in Early Christian Re- 
lief Sculpture ; C.L. Meader.—Abstract of Papers and Addresses 
at the General Meeting of the Archzological Institute of 
America, 

Dr. Waldstein’s interesting article shows how the excava- 
tions and discoveries in Hellenic lands within the last twenty- 


five years have opened, and are constantly opening out new 


fields of observation and study concerning the origin and de- 
velopment of the earliest Greek civilization and art. He traces 
the previous views on the origin and earliest history of Greek 
art; Homer and the earliest beginnings of Greek art and civil- 
ization; and the Mycenzan age (Hissarlic, Tiryns, Mycene) 
and the earliest Greek civilization and art. He says: “ Be- 
fore the excavations of Schliemann, the historians of Greek 
art had as their grounds for its earliest history, on the one 
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hand, the earliest works of Greek sculpture then known, and in 
connection with these, on the other hand, the tradition concern- 
ing the beginnings of art to be found in the ancient Greek 
writers themselves; upon both of these their speculations con- 
cerning the origin of Greek art was based. Ata very early 
stage, however, this matter resolved itself into one on which 
opposite sides were taken by different authorities. The ques- 
tion, namely, as to whether Greek art was autochthonous, 
or whether it was derived from Egypt and the East. The fol- 
lowers of Winckelmann, O. Muller and A. Schdll stoutly main- 
tain that Greek art originated in Greece, and developed upon 
Greek soil ; while the followers of Fr. Thiersch, L. Rossand A. 
Hirt insisted upon the theory of a foreign origin in Egypt and 
the East. 

“In both these schools of archeology, however, the chron- 
ology, the actual dates which they had in mind for these earli- 
est beginnings of Greek art and civilization, were very differ- 
ent from those which we are now forced to adopt, as, I have no 
doubt, the chronology of the earliest art in Egypt held out a 
few years ago, will be entirely altered by the pre-historic finds 
which are now being made in Egypt. In fact, the parallelism 
in the course of Egyptological study (now following that of 
Hellenic study) and all Hellenic antiquities is very significant. 
Standing upon the basis of the then known archaic Greek 
works of art, especially of sculpture, which some ventured to 
place as far back as the seventh or eighth century, B. C., but 
no farther, they looked back for afew centuries. And this 
appeared to be their limit. 

On the one hand, with the full and true appreciation which 
these archeologists from Winckelmann onward had of the es- 
sential characteristics of Hellenic art (and for the inheritance of 
which we must ever be grateful to them), they were right in 
pointing to the contrast between Hellenic art and that of 
Egypt, Assyria, and the other centres of Oriental civilization. 
On the other hand, they all had to recognize certain superfi- 
cial similarities among the works of archaic Greek art and 


those of Egypt and the East. They then considered the tra- 
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ditions of the Greeks themselves with regard to their early 
art, and some of these pointed to the East, at least to Asia 


Minor and the islands of Aegean—the Cyclopes to Lycia, the 
Telchines and Dactyli to Crete, etc. Through the Phoenician 
traders and settlers, again, the connection with the farther 
East and Egypt appeared to be established. The traditions 
concerning Greek painting and architecture seemed to point in 
the same direction. 

“Then these archeologists (and with them many to-day) 
saw in the Homeric poems the source of all information con- 
cerning earliest Greek life and traditions, as they were the only 
extant specimens of the earliest Greek literature that had come 
down to us. In these Homeric poems frequent mention is 
made of articles of foreign importation from Egypt and the 
East. And thus it was rightly pointed out that some com- 
munication existed between these countries, at least in the 
period when these poems were composed. 

‘“‘Now these inferences were well founded, as far as the evi- 
dence at the disposal of these archzologists went. But the 
conclusions are now proved to be wrong when they are direct- 
ly referred to the origin or the earliest history of Hellenic civ- 
ilization, 

“Undoubtedly similarities exist between the works of 
archaic Greek art and those of Egypt and the East. But we 
always have to ask ourselves, in this case as well as in others 
when such similarities are made the ground for far-reaching 
conclusions, whether the similarities are not due to the like- 
ness in the phase of civilization attained by the several peoples 
all of whom are possessed of the same nature in the physiolog- 


ical constitution of their powers, both of perception and 
of creation.” 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


In The Quarterly for July there was a very interesting ac- 
count by Mr. Gray Hill of a perilous trip which he made on the 
Dead Sea in search of a sculptured cave of which an ignorant 
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Arab had told him. The account must be read to be appreci- 


ated. The point in regard to it which especially interested me 
is the fact that, while suffering from Lunger and thirst in his 
leaky boat on the easterly shore of the Dead Sea, he could look 
up all the time to his house at Jerusalem. 

The question will arise at once, how was this possible ? and 
the answer is that the house stands on Scopus, in full com- 
mand at once of the city of Jerusalem, and of the whole north- 


ern and eastern portion of the Dead Sea. The fact that any 
one has dared to place a house so far from the city is most 
significant and shows the peaceful condition of the country. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray Hill represent the future of Palestine in a 
most interesting and important way, because they are people 
of means and culture, who spend a large part of the year in 
Palestine, and take an interest in its places and its people. 


There is no reason why a considerable circle of such people 


may not be formed in or near Jerusalem, who will observe 
carefully for the benefit of home readers, and who will be in 
effect, if not in name, missionaries of the Christianity which is 
free from all superstition and sectarian bitterness, and will 
therefore command the respect of the Moslems. 

Mr. Hill’s adventures on the Dead Sea, thus related, have 
brought out the fact that the Rev. Putnam Cady, an American, 


has gone some way up the Arnon in a small boat, and an 


account is likely to appear in The Quarterly from his pen. 

An article in The Independent by Dr. John Balcom Shaw 
shows the ‘‘ Recent Changes in the Holy Land” inavery clear 
light, especially as to carriage roads and the ease with which a 
person not on horseback can visit many of the most important 
places. In one small point Dr. Shaw would seem to be incor- 


rect. He speaks of the “ modernization ” of the land and gives 


as an instance the “cigarette habit wherever one goes.” The 
extemporaneous cigarette made of native tobacco is not so 
recent a thing as to be compared, as is done here, with the in- 
troduction of European clothing. 

No periodical in America is more friendly to archeological 
research than Zhe Natzon, and so its recent expression of dis 
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appointment with the results of the work carried on by Dr, 


Bliss can only be taken as kindly as it is meant. New plans 
are already formed for the next work and they naturally in- 
clude Mr. Stewart Macalister, who has shown every quality of 
a “lucky ” explorer. 

Since last report I gratefully name the following payments 


and at the same time would intimate that subscriptions and 
purchases of all maps, books, photographs and casts can be 
made through me very conveniently : 


Alger, Rev. N.C., . . $ 2.50 Lyon, Prof, D. G., ‘ - $2.50 
Bentley, John, . i “ 10.00 McNary, J. W., . 3 ‘ 2.50 
Boies, H. M. ms = P 5.00 Perry, John N., . . 2.50 
Cady, Rev. Putnam, . a: 2.50 Peters, Rev. J. P.,D. D., : 5.00 
Carter, Rev. James, . ‘ 2.50 Reed, Rev. James, ‘ . 2,50 
Carter, Miss Sybil, . ‘ 5.00 ScHauFLeR, Rev. A. F., D. D., 25.00 
Colgate University, . . 2.50 Sower, Charles G., , ; 5.00 
Congregational Library, . 2.50 Stevenson, Miss E. W., . 10,00 


Dempster, Alex, . 5.00 Syracuse Library, «ss oo 
Evans, Miss Mary, .. 5.00 Thayer, Prof. J. H., D. D., 5.00 


Gammell, William, . P 10.00 Warren, Rev. S.M., , 
Goodrich, Prof. F. S., , 2.50 Wells College, 


Howell, Abr. J., .  . - 2.50 Williams, Rev. R. P., D. D. 
Hyde, B. F. Babbitt, .. 5.00 Wood, Frank, “ 
Hyde, Dr. Frederick E., . 5.00 Wood, Mrs. Frank, 

Hyde, Frederick E.Jr.,_. 5-00 Worcester, Rev. W. L., 
Lee, Mrs. Arthur, - 2.50 Wright, Rev. H. W., 

Long Island Historical Society, 2.50 Wright, Miss M. A., 


Tueopore F. Wricut, 
Fon, Sec'y for U.S. 
42 Quincy St., Camrbidge, Mass. 


An attempt to trace the influence of ancient Oriental politics 
on the history of Greece has been made by Carl Niebuhr, 
and his paper has been published as part III of the Mitther- 
ungen of the Vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, 1899. The polit- 
ical development of the maratime countries of Asia Minor, in 
their relation to the Hellenic states of Europe in the sixth and 
fifth centuries, B. C. has been investigated, and the statements 
of Herodotus are illustrated and criticised in the light of 


oriental research. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch= 
ological Survey Fund and the Grazco= 


Roman Branch. 
To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from July 20 to Sept. zo 
are gratefully acknowledged: 


Miss Elizabeth H. Brown, § 5.00 New Bedford Public Library, $5.00 
Rev. James Carter, D. D., . 5.00 Northampton Public Library, 5.00 
Eck.ey BrinTON CoxE, Jr., 250,00 Rutgers College Library, . 7.50 
George M. Curtis, . : 5.00 Salem Public Library, . . 5.00 
Warren F. Draper, . . 5.00 Seabury Divinity School, . 5.00 
Hon. Allan L. McDermott, 5.00 Syracuse Central Library, , 7.50 
Mrs. Howard Worth, . 5 5.00 The Boston Athenzeum, ‘ 5.00 
Amherst College Library, . 5.00 The New York Public Library, 5.00 
Art Institute of Chicago, 5.00 The New York State Library, 5.00 


Carnegie Library, , ° 7.50 The Osterhout Free Library, 5.00 
Case Memorial Library, R 5.00 The Southern Baptist Theo- 
Haverhill Public Library, . 5.00 logical Seminary, : 5.00 
Lake Erie College Library, 5.00 The State Historical Society of 
Lowell City Library, . ‘ 5.00 Wisconsin, . ; 5.00 
Milwaukee Public Library, . 5.00 Virginia Theological Seminary, 5.00 
Minneapolis Athenzeum, ‘ 5.00 Young Men’s Christian Ass’n, 5.00 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 

Rev. James Carter, D. D., ‘ . , ‘ $5.00 
EckKLEY BRINTON COXgE, JR., ° : . . . 250°00 
GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

Rev. James Carter, D, D., . . . ; $5.00 
EcKLky BRINTON Coxe, JR. . : . ‘ ° 250.00 


Hon. Allan L. McDermott, 5.00 


Francis C,. Foster, Honorary Sec’ 
Office Egypt Exploration Fund, 
59 Temple Street, Boston. 


Subscriptions and Bequests. 


Mr. Ecxvey Brinton Coxe, JRr., of Philadelphia, makes the 
munificent subscription of $750 to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
which is designated to be divided among its three departments 
in equal portions. This is by far the largest subscription or 
donation ever received by our American Branch except that of 
$1,000 from the late Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe, of New 
York. There have been one or two of $300, and several of 
$250. I remind all readers of Bisxia that but $125 will entitle 
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one as a life-member, to receive all the publications from the 
date of subscription in our general department of discovery 
and research. The Survey and Greco-Roman Departments 
have distinct or special books. As university or theological 
libraries need these publications, I suggest to friends of special 
institutions, and to others interested in higher education, that no 
more fitting gift or memorial could be made than a life-mem 
bership which will entitle such an institution to receive our 
books from now on. 

No bequests or legacies have yet come to our American 
branch, which is without one cent of endowment. In this con- 


nection I am glad to note that by the generosity of Mr. 
James Loeb, of New York, a special fund, established by him, 


yields no less an income than 8600 a year forthe Archeolog- 
ical Institute of America. Should not our own work—that in 


Egypt being the most comprehensive of all archeological labors 
and results—be now placed upon an abiding basis? Should not 
some kind of an endowment be begun? But five or ten thous- 
and dollars would be the corner-stone of an endowment which 
I hope to see $50,000 before my life ends. 

So comprehensive are our labors and “results” that Jew and 
Christian, scientists of many specialties, scholars in various 
lines, and, of course, tourist and artist, can each and all appre- 
ciate the noble work being done by us in the cause of knowledge. 

One point cannot be too strongly emphasized—the remark- 
able economy used by which so much is accomplished at little 
cost. And another point—that each year lessens the oppor- 
tunity for disclosing long-buried knowledge or secrets, owing 
to the destruction of sites, sometimes of sculptures, continually 
going on. There should be no lack of funds, as there is a lack, 
for vigorously pushing on our work in the Survey and general 
departments. 

Will not all friendly to such a work as ours, and able to aid 
it directly or indirectly, communicate with me? Such corres- 
pondence I welcome, whether it produces fruit or not. 


WiLi1AmM CopLey WINSLow. 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1900. 
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Book Reviews. 


Justice to tHe Jew; The Story of What He Has Done for 
the World. By Madison C. Peters, pastor of the Bloomingdale 
Church, New York City. 

In the estimation of a great many supposedly intelligent 
people the Jews are classed with peddlers and dealers in old 
clothes. The word “Jew” is often used as a verb to designate 
trickery in trade, and the Jews have been classed as parasites 
and usurers; they have been called Shylocks and Iscariots. 
For 2000 years Mohammedans and Christians have endeavored 
to sweep them from the face of the earth. They have been 
wanderers over the whole globe, without a settled home or 
country, and they have suffered the most relentless and dia- 
bolical persecution, and the terrible punishments for sins and 
shortcomings, real or imaginary, which they have suffered, 
has been a blot upon history. In Spain thousands were tor- 
tured and burned alive, and after a residence of seven centur- 
ies Over 300,000 were forced to leave the country. At one time 
16,000 were forced to leave England, leaving all of their wealth 
in the hands of the king. In Germany for centuries they were 
persecuted and murdered and burned by thousands, At one 
time 35,000 were expelled from Russia and their property con- 
fiscated. In every country in which they have gained a resi- 
dence, they have been subjected to every conceivable phase of 
wrong and misery, to oppressive and restrictive laws, and to 
submit to everything calculated to degrade and depress the 
human character, 

But with all their sufferings, the race whom God selected as 
“His peculiar treasure” has proved indestructible. By the 
unanimous verdict of the historians and philosophers of our 
times, the Jews have been reckoned among the chief promo- 
ters of the development of humanity and civilization, and there 
is not one country in Europe which does not count Jews among 
the foremost and most brilliant representatives of its intellect- 
ual progress. We find them represented in every department 
of literature, in law, philosophy, medicine, philology, mathe- 
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matics, belles lettres, etc. European finance is, to a great ex- 
tent, in their hands, and such names as Mendelssohn, Meyer- 
beer, Moscheles, Joachim, Rubenstein, Grisi, Braham, Rachel, 
and a host of others, show what they have done for music and 
the drama, We find the Jew in the foremost ranks as poets, 
dramatists, actors, musicians, painters, sculptors, architects, 
astronomers, economists, biologists, in fact, in every depart- 
ment of literature, science and art. 


It is time that the story of what the Jew has done for the 
world should be written, and it is a singular fact that it has at 


last been written by a Christian minister. To many this book 
will be a revelation. Its 359 pages are crowded with facts and 
proofs of the wonderful part taken by the Jews in the advance- 
ment of the world’s civilization. The book is obviously the 
work of great research, and should be read by every broad- 
minded man who believes in justice and the equal rights of all 
mankind. (New York. The Baker & Taylor Co., 5 East 15th 
street, 12M0., pp. 359, price $1.25. 


FArchaological Notes. 


Tue site selected by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, who have 
been working in the interests of the University of California, 
was a desert track, on the side of the Bahr Gharak, three miles 
south of/a village called Tutun. The work was begun in De- 
cember of last year, and at once a find was made. The foun- 
dation of a temple was brought to light, which had been de- 
voted to the worship of the crocodile god, Sebek. Here some 
fine demotic rolls were found. In the temple inclosure two 
hoards were dug up, the coins being Ptolomaic copper and sil- 
ver coins. South of the village the more important discoveries 
were made. Here were tombs of the Middle Empire, one 
being of the twelfth dynasty, and two of the New Empire, 
‘probably of the twenty-second to the twenty-sixth dynasty.” 
Scarabs, beads, amulets, alabaster vases, and many small ob- 
jects were found. “One group of tombs containing painted 
coffins and mummies with uniformly cloth cartonnage appears 
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to belong to the first half of the third century, B. C., before the 
practice of using papyrus cartonnage was common in the 
Fayum, if, indeed, it yet existed.” The quantity of papyri 
found is stated to be very large. 

Adjoining the cemetery where the mummies having the 
papyri were exhumed, another cemetery was found, entirely 
devoted to crocodiles. 

Some thousands of these creatures were found, ranging in 


size from the fully grown animals, thirteen feet long, to baby 
crocodiles just out of the egg, besides numerous sham crocodile 
mummies, which, when opened, proved to contain merely a 
bit of bone or a few eggs. The importance of this cemetery 
was due to the fact that in some cases the crocodiles were 
wrapped up inside one or more layers of papyrus sheets, while 
vacant spaces, especially in the head, were stuffed with papyrus 
rolls. 

The larger part of the papyri was Greek, with a few demotic 
ones. Most fortunately, many of the documents were in good 
order. What gives added interest to this work is the finding of 
several portrait heads on wood of the same character as those 
discovered at Hawara and Rubaiyat. One of these pieces is 
peculiar, inasmuch as there are two pictures, one on the front 
and the other on the back. 

The find coming from this new locality will be divided be- 
tween the museum of Gizeh and the University of California. 

Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt conclude by stating that: ‘The 
editing of the Greek papyri will be a long and difficult under- 
taking, especially in view of the preliminary task of preparing 
the papyrus cartonnage and the papyrus from the crocodile 
mummies for decipherment,’’ ‘The name to be given to these 
new documents will be the “ Tebtunis Papyri.” 


At the recent exhibition of antiquities obtained by Professor 
Flinders Petrie at Abydos, there was a table devoted to relics 
of the early kings in the first Egyptian dynasty, and three 


tables and a window seat are covered with prehistoric objects 
antedating sooo B.C. Seven of the eight kings of the first 
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dynasty are represented in the collection, and two of their pre- 
decessors of even earlier antiquity, whosa names are not yet 
known. There are fragments of the royal drinking bowls, bits 
of slate and alabaster once used on kings’ tables ; a piece of a 
crystal vase once handled by Mena, the founder of the Mem- 
phite monarchy ; worked flints, stone vases, carnelian beads 
and arrow-heads tipped with red, and examples of the carving 
and metal working of seven remote reigns. To these frag- 


ments from ‘the first dynasty are added stone jars, clay seal- 
ings and other pottery from the prehistoric period which pre- 
ceded the line of the mysterious Mena. 

It was in Abydos that the famous tablet with the double 
series of twenty-six shields of the predecessors of Rameses the 
Great was found and transferred to the British Museum; and 
from the Palace of Memnon and the Temple of Osiris one ex- 
cavator after another has carried treasures of archeology to 
the European museums. Where Mariette, Bankes, Amélineau 
and others have harvested, Professor Flinders-Petrie has been 
content to glean, and so thorough have been his processes on 
ground described as exhausted that he has been able to fill two 
large classrooms with a remarkable collection of antiquities. 


He has found the missing links and practically completed the 
chain of history of the most ancient of recorded dynasties, and 
he is going back to the reign of Mena a few centuries, and is 
now piecing together the fragments which relate to an un- 
known race of earlier kings. These results have been accom- 
plished by reworking the material and earth heaps which had 
previously been turned over and thrown away. A complete 


tomb, filled with jars and vases, was also found near the Tem- 
ple of Osiris, and a cemetery on the south side of Abydos was 
worked for sealings bearing the titles of various officials of the 
kings. In this way ancient history is reconstructed from ivory 
arrow points, bits of carved slate, pieces of gold foil, and frag- 
ments of potteries. The reign of a king is filled out with 


something so trivial as a workman’s wage-roll preserved in 


pottery, or an earthen jar incised with hieroglyphs, or a slate 
palette for eye-paint for royal eyes. 
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Tue higher criticism of the Old Testament will wait with 
much interest for the deciphering of the library of some 20,000 
tablets which Professor Hilprecht of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the head of the institution’s exploring expedition to Nip- 
pur, has found in the ruins of the great temple of that ancient 
city. It may be the most important archzological discovery 
since the finding of the Rosetta stone in Egypt, with its Greek 
copy of the Egyptian inscription on its sides, which enabled 
scientists to work out the key to the archeological cipher in 
which the Egyptians wrote most of their tomb records, 


The temple in question is that of the God Bel, of the days 
when Nippur was a rival city to Babylon, and the tablets treat 
of literary and historical matters prior to 2280 B. C., or long 
antedating the career of Abraham. The light thus thrown on 
the early history of Southern Asia will, of course, have an im- 
portant bearing on the earlier chapters of Genesis. But it will 
do still more. It will probably help to clear up the obscure 


early history of the supposed dispersion of primitive man from 
the alleged birthplace of the race in Asia, and so it may aid in 
settling the still open question whether mankind sprang from 
one stock or was the product of evolutionary processes taking 
place simultaneously in several different parts of the earth. 
The latter is the newer theory. Coincidences in the history of 


race development are now held by many to prove not necessar- 


ily a common origin and communication of tendencies, but 
simply the orderly march of uniform law throughout the world. 
Not only Biblical but evolutionary and social science will 
therefore eagerly await and welcome any light that Professor 
Hilprecht’s find may throw into the dark corners of the past. 


From among 600 fragments of writings Professor Hilprecht 
has obtained knowledge of the first king known to man—En- 
shag-shur-ana, lord of Kengi, now known as Babylonia, who 
reigned about 6500 B. C. Kengi was harrassed by Kish, a 
neighboring city and kingdom. En-shag-shur-ana marched 
against Kish and defeated its ruler, and the spoil of this expe- 
dition, the tablets tell, was presented to the temple of Bel in 
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Nippur. But later the rulers of Kish took Kengi, for it is 
found that one of them, Ur-Shulpauddu, made offering in the 
temple of Nippur. 

The greatest, however, of all the rulers of this dim and 
shadowy age was Lugalzaggisi, who appears to have been a 
veritable Alexander. He was the son of Haran, mentioned in 
Genesis xii., 4. It is contended by many Biblical students that 
many of the facts in Genesis, reciting an invasion of the Medi- 
terranean seaboard from the Persian Gulf, were improbable. 
But the tablets show that the invader was Lugalzaggisi, who 
ruled in 4500 B.C. Sargon, who lived 700 years later, also ad- 
vanced to the Mediterranean. At one time Lugalzaggisi ruled 
all the then known world. 

But after a while the Nippur of Lugalzaggisi fell, and a long 
period intervened before man built again upon the ruins. 
About thirty feet of accumulated debris represents the age be- 
tween the fall and the rebuilding by Sargon. 

One extraordinary feature of the vases bearing records of 
Lugalzaggisi’s greatness is that their interior was hollowed out 
by machinery, yet civilization to-day assumes machinery to be 
of a comparatively recent development. 

In the lowest stratum of the grave where Nippur lies an altar 
was found, and on it ashes. The evidence that this may have 
been the remnants of a last sacrifice is startling, when it is 
considered that the fire must have been laid more than 7,000 
years ago. 

Professor Hilprecht’s discoveries will be brought to the 
Princeton Library, where they will be deciphered and then 
the result published. He is one of the foremost Biblical 
scholars in the world, and it is to his study and attention and 
the incessant labors of his assistant, J. H. Haynes, that the 


world owes its knowledge of these Babylonian kingdoms. 


SEvEN thousand years ago Nippur was a hive of civilized ac- 
tivity. It was a civilization equal to that of the Greeks, and 
it is not improbable that when Nippur was born there had 
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been a certain civilization for other thousands of years. This 
much appears in the writings upon the tablets. 

Five distinct periods appear in the excavations at Nippur. 
When one city fell and was deserted perhaps centuries later 
another people laid a new city upon the ruins of the old. Thus 
five cities passed away in the ages. But even the last of these 
five communities fell more than four centuries before the com- 
ing of Christ. 


In the days of Artaxerxes I.—450 years before Christ—it is 
now known that Murashu Sons, of Nippur, did a general 
brokerage business in Nippur on lines similar to such business 
to-day. In one of the excavated rooms Professor Hilprecht 


found their books—730 clay tablets inscribed with mortgages, 
notes, agreements, contracts, conveyances, deeds, and all the 
other business transactions common to-day. The first trans- 
lated said: 

‘“‘Bel-ad-iddina and Belshunu, sons of Bel and Hatin of 
Bazuzu, spoke unto Belnadin-shumu, son of Murashu, thus: As 
concerns the gold ring set with an emerald, we guarantee that 
for twenty years the emerald will not fall out of the gold ring. 
If the emerald should fall out of the gold ring before the end 
of twenty years Bel-ad-iddina, Belshumu and Hatin shall pay 
unto Bel-nadin-shumu an indemnity of ten mana of silver.” 

The business of Murashu Brothers extended over a period 
of fifty years, and was more general in its commerce than that 
of any firm of to-day. 

From many of the tablets found, Professor Hilprecht has 
been able to corroborate many Biblical facts about kings long 
before Christ, and to fill in many long gaps in their succession. 
He has traced back to the days of Ur-Gur, 2800 B. C., to Sar- 
gon, 3800 B. C., and to fifteen kings who lived previous to that. 

This evidence was found in the Temple of Bel, but, as else- 
where, it is in a fragmentary condition. This is explained by 
a later tablet telling of a raid by Elamites, who destroyed what 
they could not carry away Some of this spoil is to-day being 
dug up on the site of ancient Susa. 
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Vouiumes VI. and VII. of Luzac’s Semitic Text and Transla- 
tion series have just been issued under the title ‘The Reports 
of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon in 
the British Museum,” edited by Mr. R. Campbell Thompson. 
A numerous and important class of tablets in the Kouyunjik 
collections of the British Museum consist of the astrological re- 
ports which were sent at intervals to the reigning king at Nine- 
vah from different parts of Assyria and Babylonia during the 
eighth and ninth centuries before Christ, and it is this class of 
documents which forms the subject of the present volumes. 
The texts here published are a class by themselves and are 
readily distinguished from other inscriptions of that period, for 


they are written upon oblong, pillow-shaped tablets, and they 
are generally signed by the astrologers who drewthem up. A 
large number of the reports record observations of the moon, 
and it is probable, as Mr. Thompson has pointed out in his intro- 
duction, that these observations were made with the express 
purpose of determining the length of the month. Others of 
the tablets are of a purely astrological nature and contain 
omens for the king and for Assyria and the neighboring coun- 
tries, deduced from the sun, moon, and stars, and from storms 
thunder, earthquakes, eclipses, etc. 

For the later period of Egyptian history Herodotus’s accur, 
acy has been confirmed, so far as the names and succession of 
the kings of the Saite dynasty and of the Persian invaders are 
concerned, by the monuments both of Egypt and of Assyria; 
but his account of the character and actions of Cambyses is not 
substantiated by them. Upon the life of the New Kingdom 
from the Saite period on, but little light is thrown from the 
paintings in the tombs, which are mostly copied from those of 
earlier times; a few fragments of historical stele, however, 
although the temples of that region have been utterly destroyed. 
It is impossible, therefore, to test Herodotus’s statements in 
regard to the monuments erected by the Saite kings; but his 
account of the Greek colony at Naukratis, its temples, and its 


commercial importance thas been confirmed by the recent ex- 
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plorations of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Mr. Griffith com- 
ments upon Herodotus’s strange lack of even superficial knowl- 
edge of the geography of the country. Some instances can be 
pointed out in which his observation of manners and customs 
is certainly correct, as in regard to the early cultivation of the 
Indian lotus as a vegetable, or as to a standard field meas- 
ure of 100 cubits square. Others are unfounded, or a dis- 
tortion of facts, as that beans were never eaten, or that the 
vine was not cultivated. Egyptian religion knows nothing of 
the three orders of deities, or of the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, as told by him; but the idea that the deceased was 
denied burial until he had been judged worthy of it, may easily 
be inferred from the “ Book of the Dead.” 


A correspondent writing of Professor Flinders Petrie and 
his wife says: 

Archeology is their ruling passion, and so absorbing has it 
become that it seems to color their faces as well as their 
thoughts. The professor has thought about the potteries and 
flint work of the early dynasties until he looks like one of the 
early Egyptian kings portrayed in his own collection. His 
mouth has apparently widened, his features hardened and his 
color deepened, until with his stout figure, squarely trimmed 
beard and bronzed face he would serve as a fine model for one 
of those prehistoric royalties whose names and identities he is 
striving to recover. Mrs. Petrie, tall, sunburned and far 
sighted, seems like a sphinx watching with stony look her king 
and lord. They have labored together in the deserts when the 
excavations have been in progress, and they have continued 
their studies and researches in London when their season’s 
work has ended; and although each is English by birth, they 
have become in aspect and expression as fine a pair of charac- 
teristic Egyptians as can be found imaged or carved among the 
antiquities of the British Museum. They are to return to 
Egypt in a few weeks, to resume their labors among the dust 
heaps and sand levels, and their faces light up with a fine glow 
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of enthusiasm when their deliverance from London is men- 
tioned. The present age, with its South African campaigning 
and Chinese horrors, suits them not. They are not entirely 
at home unless they are at least five thousand ‘years behind 
the Christian era, and are then looking backward. 





Tue Congress for Christian Archeology, at the recent Con- 
vention in Rome, by formal resolution, expressed its desire 
that the famous crypts under the Vatican be opened to the’re- 
searches of specialists. It is, perhaps, not generally known 
that under the Basilica of St. Peter’s there are long galleries, 
a subterranean church, incomparably richer than the church 
above ground. Here, among other things, was discovered, in 
a kind of dark cellar, a massive granite block, which proved to 
mark the grave of Otto II.; moreover, statues of bishops, mas- 
terpieces of Ghiberti, and a large number of bas-reliefs, in 
which the artistic hand of Mino da Fiesole was detected. Un- 
fortunately, this storehouse of art is closed, not only to the 
general public, but also to the student; entrance being allowed 
to those only who secure permits signed by the Pope himself. 


An important discovery is reported from Paros, in the shape 
of an inscription containing portions of the biography of the 
celebrated lyric poet Archilochus, of Paros, by a hitherto un- 
known writer, Demeas, who wrote probably about the third 
century B.C. The biographer drew his facts, many of which 
were unknown till now, from the works of the poet, and cited 
the passages on which he based his information. Unfortunate- 
ly, the shattered condition of the stone has destroyed all but a 
few disconnected words in some of the quotations, but Dr. 
Hiller von Girtringen, who has done such excellent work in 
inscriptions, has published in the learned ‘‘ Mittheilungen,” of 
Athens, all that can be deciphered of the text. 


Tue eminent Italian archeologist, Signor Constantino Maes, 
has, says our Rome correspondent, submitted a memorial to the 
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government, in which he affirmed that three thousand bronze 
tablets, constituting the records of Rome from its founda- 
tion to the time of Vespasian, are buried in the marsh at 
Ostia, near Rome, having been carried to Ostia after being 
rescued from the fire which devoured the capitol in the year 
69 of the Christian era. Signor Maes proposed to the Govern- 
ment that the marsh should be completely drained in order to 
recover this invaluable historic treasure. A commission will 
be appointed to investigate the matter. Some years ago Sig- 
nor Maes announced that if excavations wer made an obe- 
lisk would be found behind the church at Ostia. The exca- 
vations were made and the obelisk recovered. 


Part 2 of the MWittetlungen der Vorderastatischen Gesellschaft, 
1899, contains a communication of an unusual interest by Dr. 
Ed. Glaser on “Punt.” Moving in part on an hypothesis of the 
late Prof. Lepsius, the author arrives at the conclusion that 
the term /wn of the Egyptian inscriptions is identical with 
the stem Phoin, the component of “ Phoenician,” and that Pwn 
in all probability comprises the whole population of Southern 
Arabia, including the people on the East Coast of Africa. Ac- 
cording to Glaser, all the Southern Arabic dialects are to be re- 
garded as “Phoenician.” and their origin must be placed before 
the third millennium B.C. The pamphlet is full of points of 
interest, among which may be mentioned the derivation of the 


name of “Ethiopia” from the Arabic Atyub “ spices.” 


Mait advices from Constantinople, dated August 8, an- 
nounces the arrival there of Professor H. V. Hilprecht, head of 
the University of Pennsylvania expedition to Nippur, after 
having discovered the Library of the Great Temple, with over 


seventeen thousand tablets dealing with historical and literary 
matters, not one of them of later date than 2280 B. C. 

‘“‘The unexplored remains of the library,” says the corre- 
spondent, “will require five years for excavation. If those 
parts prove as rich in results as the portion already found, 
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there will be no example in the world’s history, not even in 
Egypt, of so complete a recovery of the records of ancient civ- 
ilization.” 


One of the results of the excavations carried on at Babylon 
by the German Orient-Gesselschaft during the last two years, 
Dr. Robert Koldewey has dug up a well-preserved stele, on the 
front of which the relief of a god is visible, while the convex 
reverse bears an inscription of six lines with 274 signs in the 
Hittite characters. This is evidently one of the largest and 
best preserved of Hittite documents. This has now been is- 
sued both in phototype and in hand-drawing from tracings and 


paper squeezes—accompanied by some introductory remarks 
by Prof. Delitzsch—by Dr. Koldewey. 


The forthcoming part of Prof. Bezold’s Ze#tschrift fiir As- 
syrologte will, among other contributions, contain an article by 
Prof. Zimmern, in which it is finally proved that the ancient 


hero Atarpi, known from a tablet in the Kouyunjik collection 
of the British Museum, is to be read Atrahasis, and is identical 
with the Atrahasis of the Deluge story. From a translation 
of the new Atrahasis tablet it results that in Assyria the belief 
of a second creation, after the Deluge, existed, which is clearly 
alluded to by Berossus, and which may be compared with the 


Greek legend of Deukalion and Pyrrha. 


We have received from Messrs. Lemcke & Buechner Part 
IX of W. Muss-Arnolt’s Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian 
Language. This dictionary is invaluable to the younger student 
who desires to master the literature of the last thirty years. 
The dictionary is primarily historical ; giving, as it does, the 
history of each word, as well as the literature. It is also rich 
in grammatical forms. When completed, we shall have a very 
full vocabulary of the Assyrian language as thus far deciph- 
ered. Many words and forms are found here which do not 
find a place in Delitzsch’s Handwérterbuch. 
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Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
ology. Vol. xxii. Part 2. 

Ancient Indian Astronomy, by Miss Plunkett.——Extracts 
from my Note Books, 11, by Percy E. Newberry——A Eu- 
phraton Circle of 360°, by Robert Brown, Jr.——Notes on the 


Strassburg Gospel Fragments, by W. E. Crum.——Notes, by 
Prof. A. H. Sayce.——Notes; Ahura Mazda, etc., by Miss 
Plunkett. Notes on the December Number of the Proceed- 
ings, by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 


THe Revue biblique internationale of Jerusalem gives an 
account of the adventures of the French explorers René Dus- 
sand and Frédéric Maclair, who spent a month in the inhospit- 
able interior of the Safah. They brought back more than five 
hundred inscriptions in Arabic and several hundred in Greek 
and other languages. 


THE custom which obtained in Babylonia of providing docu- 
mentary evidence in almost all transactions—a custom which 
was signally in contrast with the contemporary usage in 
Egypt—and the frequency of the occasions on which written 
contracts were employed, made the notarial and judicial 
powers of the priesthood very extensive. The part taken in 
business transactions by the hierarchy was appropriate for 
another reason, namely, that their interposition would natu- 
rally be presumed to render oaths more binding. The con- 
tracting parties were obliged in their contracts to swear by the 
principal god of the country, as well as by the reigning prince, 
that they would abide by the terms of the contract, that they 
were entirely agreed as to its provisions, and that they would 
not try to set them aside. To this contract the parties affixed 
their seals, a number of witnesses subscribed and the whole 
was dated. The official before whom the matter was arranged 
was always one of the witnesses. 
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and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas,¢ the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of seculiar significanee 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in “Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest -known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, and a 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 


Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis. Part I. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in an¢igues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00, 
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XI, Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (@" Twice the size of ‘the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part Il. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III, El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IY. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 


Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part 1. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 

Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archwological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archwological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edztion de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-royal size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec” 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


’ 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee Jro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), avd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecyrpr Expiora- 
TION Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 

525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GLalIsHER, Esgq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esq., M. P. Srr WALTER Besant, M. A., F. S.A 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER Square, W. Lonpon, 


American Members of General Committee. 


PreEsIDENT Daniet C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecnt, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CriareNnce M. Hype, Esa., New York. 


Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., Cuautauqua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pu.D., CamBripcs. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C,M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tue Survey or WEsTERN PALesTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, «nd 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ArcH#oLocicaAL Work or M. CLermont-Ganngeav.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archzologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archzeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5 Five Hunprep Square Mizgs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The Jaulan, 
‘Ajlfiin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6 THE GEoLocicaL Survey oF PALesTing, By Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. InquIRY INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archzological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SuBscriBeErs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

{1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(a) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Tost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

a. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
en*i¢li to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘* The Special Papers,”’ 1 
vol.; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Floraand Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.£. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.£. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., uu.p., F.R.s. 

VIEI. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut. Col. Conder, D.C.L., R.E. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 


Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.u.,R. x. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, u.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No, 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII, The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R-E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
c.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.£. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL,D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 


XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


——_—__— 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

V. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII, Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EpitTIon oF THE CoLLoTyPg PRINT oF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 35. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 
Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 


ALABAMA: Rev, J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
CauiFornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 
Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph. D., Yale University, New Haven. 

District of Cotumsia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
It.1no!s: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Iowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
MassacuusetTts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., tog South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Ouro: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 
Tennesse: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
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THE FIFTH GOSPEL... 
THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 


By F. M. P. OTTS, LL.D. 


This book presents a pen-picture of the present general appear- 
ance of Palestine in contrast with what it must have been in the 
days of Jesus, and unfolds and elucidates the most prominent 
events in our Saviour’s life in the scenes and circumstances in the 


midst of which they occured. 


We have a few copies remaining of thts book, Wwhich 
we will send postage paid, for 75 cents. 
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Hbrabam, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 


Being a Course of Lectures Delivered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. F., by Reb. Alfred H. Kellogg. D. D. 


The purpose of this course of lectures is to ascertain, if possible, the position of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses, in Egypt’s history. They are a study in the comparative chronology of 
Egypt’s monuments and the Bible tradition, in the hope that ultimately peaceful harmony 
will be discovered between the chronological indications of the monuments and the data of 
Holy Scripture. 


CONTENTS. 


The Monumental Chronology of the period discovered by Dynasties XII-XX. 
The Chronology of the corresponding period in the Hebrew Tradition. 
Points of Contact of the two Chronologies; Part 1, The Era of Moses. 

The Eras of Abraham and Moses. 

The Anarchy at the Close of Dynasty XIX., and the Exodus. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


Octavo, pp. !60, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA. 





